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CHAPTER XVI. ' 

Time passed rapidly on, and a few 
weeks had elapsed since the memorab! 

day of the burning of the city, and My- 
ga begame anxious to hear from he 





of residence. 


The family were just seated at the 
breaktast table,when the servant brought 
in the letter from Myra, An anxious so- 
licitade was expressed on the counte- 
nances of Lucy and Cornelius as Mr C. 
read the letter, and smiling, put it into 
the handsofCornelius. Joy again.flush- 
ed his cheeks, as he perused the letter, 
immediately on the finishing of which, 
he hastily arose and called for his horse. 
At the solicitation, however, ‘of ‘his un- 

@ he again seated ‘himself, when Mf. 
C. proposed they should all go and bring 
her to the city. . 








Soon after, the carriage was brought 


to the door, Mr. C. and Lucy took 


their seats, and with Cornelius on horse- 
back, they crossed the tivér, and pro- 
ceeded to the’ farm house Which had 
sheltered the orphan’ Myra. Language 
is inadequate to describe the affecting 
scene on again recovering the lovely 


m daughter of ‘Ovando. Evéry eye was 
"met with tears. as she recounted to them 


the scenes she’ bad witnessed ; and 


friends on the other side of the riven, i 


heme | letter to 
her uncle, informing him of her place 
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when she came to that part where shel] The wounds of Cornelius had become 
discovered her father, drowned andj almost entirely, healed, but still they 
thrown upon the beach by the waves,|ileft him in a feeble state of health 
at her feet, her inaudible voige pro-|i which induced bim to leave the army 
claimed that she was tearing afresh the} for a time ; but Bis @ver active and en- 
wounds of affliction, which was scarcely |i terprising ‘spirit soon induced him to 
cicatriced ; and overcome with the sad try his fortune on another element, on? 
recollections of the painful scene, shellenter on bai d ofrsome privateer, 
ealth would be benefitted 
oyaze, and he, probably, 


an <P unital fiabiins. for his 
1, , or at least for his conntry’s 


not permit me to proceed.” | Accordingly an opportunity was 

Unwilling to pain her gentle bosom) soon presented, and with bigh hopes he 
by the melancholy recital of her suffer-|/ entered on board the Vengeance priva- 
ings, they soothed her overflowing heart, I teer, then fitting out for a cruise. 
and soon after proposed. to return to 
thecity. As they leftthe house, Cor-| 
nelius forced*his purse into the ‘hands 
of the aged matron, and mounting his 
horse, rode by the side of the carriage 
which contained bis adored Myra. 

On their arrival at the mansion-house, 
the domestics flocked around the or- 
phan, and evinced the most unfeigned 
pleasure at her safe return. 
_ Peace and quietade was again restored 
to the bosoms of this interesting circle of 
friends ; and as a tribute of respect to| 
Myra, on account of the melancholy | 
fate of her father; they put on the ha-| 
biliments of mourning. Myra, envelo- 
ped in her sable dress, appeared more 
lovely than before, for although grief 
had in some measure faded the rose on 
her cheeks, yet the exquisite whiteness 
of her®kin was heightened by their de- 
pattare, and excited a touching feeling 
ofisensibility the beholders. 
























in an agony 













Cornelius could not, however, leave 
the shores of his native land, without 
once more taking a ramble, and indul- 
ging himself in his favorite amusement 
of hunting. He had for some weeke 
longed for an excursion of the kind, and 
now resolved to gratify himself. Ac 
cordingly two mornings previous to his 
sailing, he started, accompanied by his 
faithful.servant and two hounds. They 
pursued their sport for the most part of 
the day, when the hounds had led Cor- 
nelius and his man so far from home, 
that it was impossible to think of return- 
ing on that day : besides night had un- 
expectedly overtaken them. They 
were in'a part ofthe country which was 
| far from being pleasant, and to add to 
their situation, they were totally unac- 
quainted in those parts. However, af- 
ter wandering for some time they struck 
the path ; and, on emerging fram the 








Px. Geeye: Cornelias, like a true soldier, 
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woods to enter the road, they came.un- |jservation, among the craggy rocks on 
expectedly upon a man who was fishing | therside of the bill. : 
beside a pond, situated at the foot. of al} During the conversation of Cornelius 
lofty hill, covered with trees, rocks, and jjand his scrvant, the stranger fixed. his 
craggy cliffs. But, on seeing them, he |idark penetrating eye. on them, and as 
precipitately left his fishing and fied to) Cornelius announced his inteotion of vis- 
- the mountain, and was.i iately hid jliting the spot, a tremendous. frown lower- 
from their view by. the intervening ed over bis countenance... The thought 
objects.  Finstaotly steack Cornelius thatthe rude 

The wild and gloomy situation o phat was the dwelling of the fisherman, 
this part of the country, was ndt™calcu- jand that. this was the person present.— 
lated to inspire feelings of pleasure ; | He turned to the stranger, enquiring if 
and, fatigued with the chase “and Jong 





~ 





jue lived in the vicinity, and. whether he 
| 


fasting, Cornelius was anxious®to find jhad seen a person fishing in the pond a 
few moments before. 


some habitation to procure refreshment | . 
for seif and servant. The sudden||. ** No!” replied the man abruptly.— 
de of the fisherman prevented |)‘' do. you think any person in his right 
his speaking to him, and he despatched jjsenses could inhabit this gloomy place— 
his man to the spot where he had"disap-||fit only for a den of robbers, or wild 
peared, to ascertain whether there ‘was || beasts ?”’ 

a habitation near, and seated himself by | ‘* 1 neither know nor care,’ 

Cornelms. 


the margin of the pond to await his re- 
: The servant asserted that some one’ 


turn. be 
A few moments had-only elapsed du-|,"¢sided among the rocks, as fire and 
; n isome cooking utensils were still thenin 


ting the absence of his man, when a ill then it 
fusiliog in the es behind him in- fjthe rude: dwelling, ‘+ We will visit it 
“duced him'to tara his head; “and the ||then;”’ said Cornelius, and turning, he 
. figure of a person, gliding through the | invited the stranger to accompany them. 
‘ . mall trees and brush-wood, edught his |} “My business isin another diree- 
tion,” 


ithem. 


| ‘They were somewhat surprised at 
appearance in the open road, keeping |the singular actions and manners of the 
his eye steadily fixed on the entrance person who hdd just left them, but pro- 
ato the thicket. — 
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returned 


a , BM 











ever ready on the look out, cocked -his 





2 ‘i nce in the road, a few paces dis- jjthe pondrous rocks, which lay in a con- 
m him. Cornelius rose at his|jfused mass from the base to the summit 
approach, enquiring the nearest habita- lof this mountain, almost deterred Cor- 













tion, and was informed, in a voice which |jnelins’ from proceeding. The steep 
and in addition to this, the road lay |jof stone, which time, the resistless de- 
}cayer of all things, had loosened from 
the light of Heaven, and rendered it a| 
and’ crush all before them in their 
although he requested the favor of the} 


replied he, and abruptly left/|, 


course. But the stillness of death seem- | 


dations at everyestep. . At length th 
reached the rade dwelling and enteral 
the doer. Fife was still burning o 
hearth, and a few cooking utensils 
seen .in one cerner; and, hanging 
agains(the wall, was a rifle, sword and 
pistols, They immediately seated them. 
selves; resolving to await the occupant 
of this\dreary place, presuming that he 
could pot be far™distant, judging from 
the ‘geglectful appearance of every 
thing ground. After sitting in this place 
for sope time, and no one appearing, 
they milied forthto seek a house where 
refredhhment might be obtained ; for hun- 
ger hid begun to make loud calls upon 
them, In descending the hill they 
againisaw the man who had so abruptly 
{left them ; but, on being discovered, he 
| vanished amongst the rocks and trees 
which covered the side of the mountain. 

Cotnelius and his servant, on reach- 
ing the road proceeded through the 
woods which the stranger had pointed 
outto them. Hunger hurried them on, 
and they arrived ata farm house. A 
rustic peasant met them at the door and 
welcomed ihem io. His dame was about 
,torty, and» one of those whose tengues 
seemed hung inthe middie, and never 
cease their volubility while an object ts 
near for them to dwell on: and that 
spirit of curiosity so prevalent among 
the New England people, to find out 
| who and what every one’s business 1s, 
nam manifested itselfin the farmer and 


e. 
‘his dame. 
















Not satisfied with the frank answers 
of Cornelius, that they were simply a 
citizen and servant on a hunting excur- 
‘Sion, and were accidentally benighted ; 
|bat they worried him with suppositions, 
that from some part of his dress, he was 
now or had been an officer, and seen 
many a battle fought.~ To all of which 
he replied in monosylables, ‘*yes and 
no.” At length, weary and fatigued, 
he requested a bed, and retired for the 
night, resolving to arise éarly and re- 


—- 





evidently appeared a feigned one, that bill with its craggy sides interspersed 
two miles was the nearest to any house ; jwith trees and large broken fragments 
through a dark thick woods, which, in| 
the day time, seemed almost to shut out jitheir beds, and totterimgithey appeared 
jTeady to fall from tH€iMlofty stations 
black and gloomy passage ip the night. | 
But fear-was a stranger to his bosom ; | 
ed to reign around the frightful spot : 
man to guide him to the place. The|jéven the pund of water at the foot was 


man hesitated for some time,. during||unruffled, and presented its surface like| 
























which his servant returned and informed ||a sheet of ‘glass, which the darkness 

him that he co : discover nothing of | around made look black and dismal. 

the pers po was fishing, but that he | They began to ascend the steep, 
hat, composed of brush jiclambering with ‘difficult 


ich was hid from all ob- 


tren to the mountain and make further 
discoveries to satisfy himself who inha- 
bited the side of this hill. 

Accorfingly, the next morning at 
early dawn, he arose, and bidding his 








the “rocks ,¢ host farewell, proceeded to the pond, 
which seemed starting from their foun- jjand again ascended the steep hill by ws 
“ae = , 


































Jide ; bat jadge bis surprise, afier «lam- 
i g up the rocks to the spot where 
de hut had sfood, to find Bothing 


rough walls of stone Which formed its 
sides, had, in the night, been demolished, 
and’ in the centre, a huge. rock, which 
had been thrown from the cliff above, 
Hlled the centre, and nothing denoted 
any human being around the spot, 

‘After making these discoveries he 
descended to join his servant,' when 
they hastened their’return to the city, 
revolving in their minds the mysterious 
giroumstances aticnding the strange 
dwelling of the mountain. ’ 

His return to the city was just intime, 
for the privateer was on the’ point of 
sailing, and he had only time to take 
his leave of friends, and get his ‘things 
on board ere the signal gun announced 
her hour of departure, and soon after 


the white shores, at the entrance of the/ 


harbour, receded from his view, and he 
saw nothing but the vast expanse of 
waters around him. 
(To be continued.) 
a 
WOLKMAR AND HIS DOG. ~ 
A swiss FRAGMENT. 
It was evening when Wolkmar and 
his dog, almost spent with fatigue, de- 


-scended one of the mountuins in Swit- 


zerland. The sun was dilated in the 
horizon, and threw a tint of rich crim- 
son over the waters of a neighbouring 
lake ; on each side, rocks of varied 
form, their green heads glowing in the 
beam, were swarded with shrubs that 
hung feathering from their summits, and, 
at intervals, was heard the rushiog of 
a troubled stream. 

Amid this nery, our traveller, far 
from any ha on, wearied and uncer- 
tain-of the road, sought for some exca- 
vation’in the rock, wherein he might 
repose himself, and having at length dis- 
covered such a situation, fell fast asleep 
ithered leaves. . His dog 
at his feet,a small bundle 
! ff were placed beside 
him, and the red rays of the declining 
sun, having pierced through the shrubs 
that concealed the retreat, gleamed on 
the languid features of his beloved 






ster. 
€ Se na long be thy rest, OQ Wolkmar! 


ained but a heap of rubbish! The} 











happy man! war hath estranged thee 
from thy native Village : war, unnatural 
war, snatched thee from thy Fanny and 
her infant. Where art thou, best of 
wives ? thy Wolkmar lives! Report 


house. Thou fled’st ; thy beauty caught 
the eye of power; thou fled’st with thy 
infant andthy aged father. Unhappy wo- 
man! thy husband seeketh thee over the 


| wilds of Switzerland. Long be thy rest, 


O Wolkmar! may sleep sit pleasant on 
thy soul. : 


ing, he beheld the dog, who, seizing his 
coat, had shook it with violence ; and 
having thoroughly awakened him, whin- 
ing, licked his face, and sprung through 
the thicket. Wolkmar eagerly follow- 
ing, discerned at some distance, a man 
gently walking down the declivity of the 
opposite hill, and his own dog running 
with full speed towards him. The sun 
yet threw athwart the vale rays «fa 
blood-red hue, the sky was overcast, 
and a few big round drops rustled thro’ 
jthe drooping leaves. Wolkmar sat him 
‘down; the dog now fawned upon the 
man, then bounding ran before him. 
The curiosity of Wolkmar was roused ; 
he rose to meet the stranger, who, as 
‘he drew near, appeared old, very old, 
his steps scarce supporting with a staff ; 
a blue mantle was wrapped around him ; 
and his hair and beard, white as snow, 
and waving to the breeze of the hill, re- 
ceived, from beneath a dark cloud, the 
last deep crimson of the setting sun. 
The dog now ran, wagging his tail, 
first to his master, and then to the 
stranger, and leaping upon each with 
marks of the utmost rapture, till too 
rudely expressing his joy, the old man 
tottering, fell at»the foot of a blasted 
beech that stood at the bottom of the 
hill. Wolkmar hastened to his relief, 
and had just reached the spot, when, 
starting back, he exclaimed, ‘‘ My fa- 
ther, O my father!’ Gothre, forso the 
old man was called, saw and knew his 
son, a smile of ecstacy lighted up his 
features, a momentary colour flushed 
his cheek, his eyes beamed transport 








through the,waters that suffused them, 


and stretching forth his arms, he faintly }and Wolkmar thought he heardthe soft 
= | be 
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amy sleep sit pleasant on thy soul! Un- uttered, ‘‘ My betoved son:’’ Nature 


could no more: the bloom upon his 
withered cheek fled fast away, the dewy 
lustre of his eye grew dim, the throb 
bing of his heart oppressed him, and 
straining Wolkmar with convulsive ener- 


deceived thee, daughter of affliction !|/cy, the fast long breath of aged Gothre 
for the warrior rests not in the narrow] fled cold across the cheek of his son. 


The night grew dark and unlovely. 
the moon struggled to appear, and by 
fits her.pale-light streamed across th: 
lake ;.a silence deep and terrible pre- 
vailed, unbroken but by a wild shriek 
that died along the valley. Wolkmar 


lay entranced upon the dead body of 
Yet not long did Wolkmar rest; start-|/his father, the dog stood motionless by 


his side : but, at last alarmed, he licked 
their faces, and pulled his master by the 
coat,-till having in vain endeavoured to 
awaken them, he ran howling dreadful- 
ly along the valley; the demon of the 
night trembled on his hill of storms, and 
the rocks returned a deepening echo. 

Wolkmar at length awoke, a cold 
sweat trickled over his forehead, every 
muscle shook with horror, and kneeling 


by the body of Gothre, he wept aloud., 
‘* Where is iny Fanny ?”’ he exclaimed, 





‘‘ where shali! find 2. Ob1 that thou. 
hadst told ete lived, good old 


man; if alive, my God, she must be 
near: the night is dark, these moun- 
tains are unknown to me.”” As he spoke, 
the illuminated edge of acloud shone 
on the face of Gothre, a smile yet dwel: 
upon his features : 
father, said Wolkmar, ‘I feel if at my 
heart; all shall yet be well.” The 
night again drew dark, and Wolkmar, 
retiring a few paces from his father, 
threw himself on the ground. ® 

He had not continued many minutes 
in this situation, before the distant sound 
of voices struck his ear; they seemed 
to issue from different parts of the val- 
ley ; two or three evidently approached 
the spot where Gothre lay, and the 
name of Gothre was at length loudly aud 
frequently repeated, Wolkmar starting 
from the ground, sighed with anxiety 
and expectation ; leaning forward, he 
would have listened, but the beating of 
his heart appaled him. The dog, who, 
at first alarmed, had crept to his master’s 
feet, began now to bark with yehe- 








mence; suddenly the voites ceased, 


‘“ Smilest theu, my. 


renee 





ew rage er 
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and quick tread of people fast a he | Madelina, you with We*to draw*your 
ing. At this moment, the oon biirst || character. ‘What a strange’ wish, to be 
from behind a dark cloid, iad shone} preferred by a youtig lady toa ‘young 
” fall on the dead body of Gotfire. Aj man who has seldém seen yous at times’ 
sbrill shriek piétced the air, and 
womae, rushing forward, fell 











thé'} guise, aid Wwhicldraw fortt’ alkour ¥e- 
&® she || cret foibles, and who, at’ best, has nei- 


exclaimed te aTintlé bby: ‘who Fah dp to ther 4° séber oof impartial jadgme nt. rsout within’ makes “beautiful. 
her out of Breath,” vee! Your "Beloved Stilt, however 1 will do mp besn''H | 





Gothret "newts gone forever; "€6| blame you, your pride may reasonabl ; 
heaven and left us.  O'my poor ehild |” | impute it to oly ignoraneé Pigtoh atae, 
Clasping the boy, who cried most bit- your modésty” will” natarally Sugg st 
terly, “what shall we'do withdul! hiai, || some dowbts of the sincerity ofone, W 
what will become’ of us—we Will’ die|/sets al very higti! value’ on “your * good 
also, miy Billy?” iia tah ? 
Wolkimar, i’ the’‘mean timé"stodd | cheapty bought, even “at “the” price of 
enveléped'with shade, his arms sttetch-|}¢ome duplicity. o¢ 
ed out; totiotiless, and fixed if” ilent}!’ “Aad now'to begin: but how? With 
astoni#henit ; his tongue clové % the| the person to be sure. Beatity is never 
toof of his niouth,“and” he ‘faiifly and | of small moment in a woman’s eye, and 
- With diffiewity Gitered)“ My Fanny f'my') that is a cause of deep regret to those 
child Y *'Hivactents reached ter ear, | who love true female dignity, happiness 
she sprang wildly from the ground: *“ It} and virtee: In the passion for beauty 
is wy Wolkmar’s spirit,” she exclaim- shall we find the source of all the follies, 
ed. Thesky instantly cleared all around; ||and many’of the crimes of women. So 
and Wolkinar ‘burst wpon her fight. || COtimon is this passion, ‘that, though a 





They fushied together’; she fainted. \| distinction of the sex, it is no character- | 


“ God of tierciés ?” eticd W olkmar,*« if] istic of the individual. And yet had fa 
thon wilt not drive’me mad, restore he}||séraph’s eloquence, it should be inces- 
to life ;—she. breathes ; 1 thank thee, {/sanily exeried to persuade the woman 
O my God—she breathes ! the wife of | whom I value, that, inasmuch as shé 
Wolkmar fives!” Panny recovering, ||Prizes beauty, (particularly if she her- 
felt the warm embrace of her beloved|iself be handsomé;) is she silly, wicked, 
husband. “ Dear, dear Woltkmar,” shé|j or unfortanate. | 

faintly whispered, “ thy Pantiy—1' can} “After this, you will hardly expect me 
not speak—my Wolkmar, Tam too hap-}jt« say any thing of your person. 

Py; see our Billy!” "The boy had} ‘But there ‘is’ another reason for my 
crept close to his father, and was clasp-|jsilence—my decision would be no test 


ing him round his knees. The tide of of the truth. The ‘female form gener® || 


the bosom of Wolkmar, “it presses on! 
my heart,” he said ; I cantiot-be - | 
. The domestics, whom Fanny had brought jtence of to-day; suggested by negligence 
with her for protection, crowded around. jot dress, captious behaviour, or unamia- 
* Let us kneel,” said Wolkmar, “ around | ble sentiments, would be» reversed to- 
the body of aged Gothre.” They | w, at the. intercession® of a few 


ms ep in different degrees,\as it is 
in different lights,’ at different 


kneeled around ; the moon shone sweet- | smiles and affabilities, or af the pleading 


ly on the earth, and the spirit of Gothre || fa robe, brilliantly fAair-and enchantings 


passed by-—he saw his children and was } ly becoming. So, we'll say nothing of 









“Hf opinion,’ aid “who "thinks your “stilés) 


s, and by different eyes.’ Thesen- 








—_ OO 


breeds fothing ‘but reseninment ane ¢ ig 
ery; wily should it be told’? But com®, 
imorder'to besafe, I will sketch what4 
think @good character, and leave it t6 


outs | abd in: Situations which’admit of no dis- |! yoo to find its resemblance ‘to yourself. 
yo ng } “Thagood' girl, whom wish to meet 
‘with, hns a facenthat® nothing butethe 


It never 


tyet wafelouded with anger ; never yet 
itiad peevishness, resentment, envy,even . . 
}a momentary, placevin it. “The per- 


\werseness*ormalignity of others cannot 


) be'so great as to conquer her patience, 


‘Her charity is large enough to take in 
every etfence. Her penetration is clear 
enougt tosee the guiit-and folly of im: 
patience, in apysituation. She has no 
sullen looks 5 no hasty'plaints:; no‘keen 
retorts:—all ts placid sufferance; and 
heavenly serevity..°She is good, inas- 
much a she never: treats others hardly 
or capriciously. She is perfect, inag- 
‘much asthe injuries of others, so far 
from provoking vengeance, never even 
‘cause indignation, nor stop the current 
-of that charity which flows for ail. 
She cultivates her mind, by regular 
and ¢lose attention to every protilable 
‘study ; such as music, poetry her sis- 
ter, and painting, a competent know- 
Medge of which constitutes a very pleas- 
ing part of alady’s education. Perhaps: 
‘nothing has more power to quell tumal- 
‘taous passions, torelieve the mind, and 
‘harmonize the soul, than music. 

Tis this the human heart inspires 

With tender feelings, soft desires, 

Aud pleases every ear. 

| She has leisure, and the greatest part 
‘of it is spent in reading: She deems 
‘this’ an amuasétient indéed, but also a 
duty. “She* indulges, without scruple, 
ithilt inclination which onal to works 
‘of taste, fancy, and domestic morality, 
‘because she regards thesé as the regu- 
lators, swedt@ners, and embellishers: of 
lifes Butwhile these are Her favourite 
pursuits, she by no: means despises or 
stias the more’rugged pathgof history 
and science. | 
Stull, ‘however, she is 
no recluse; ‘no pedanf 


k worm, 
e mediiates 


to the object jand reasons for herself, and her studi- 
“ !|'ous hours are betrayed, ‘not by m-re 
eed. ‘To tell} literary talk, by anecdotes of autiicrs, 








happy. 2 |thy person, Madelina. 
|} Are you witty? are you amiable? are 
From the Minerviad. lyou wise 
| you wise? How bard to answer these 
- MADEIINA—4 Female Portrait. | questions, $0 as to" 
The writer of this has been frequent- | of our scrutiny, out se meaning ! 
ly importuned by a lively, volatile girl | er : 
er wely, tile girl, to | I am almost afraid to pt 
Po aer yey > ip ginny with jithe truth, is not always to make either 


* 


and eriticism on their works, by hard 


. a 
Was written. jjwise or bappy ; and when the truth! words and formal quotations, but py 4 


+. 





ee wi a 
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|. lously, prejudiced, or spoiled by fashion ? 
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certain, dignity of thought and refine-|j you perform for yourself all that decen- 
ment of language, which nothing butj cy permits, and that a noble humility, a 


fxmiliag Converse with books can gives 
and which diffuse themselves through 
all her conversation. 

Shesis fond of society. The worthy 
she caresses ; the gay, thoughtless, fri- 
yolous, immoral, or indecent, she treats, 








when she meets them, with strict pa- 
liteness, but she never seeks them, and 
is at home to. them as rarely as possible, 
She endures their company, when una- 
yoidable; but. you cannot subject her tp 
a more-mortifying penance. 

In her.dress, she studies not merely 
the decent’ and becoming, but also the 
frngal..g One of her chief cares is to 
shun all superfluous expenses. She al- 
ways remembers that her family are not 
opulent;.that she has no independeat 
provision, To-morrow may ravish from 
her grasp the frail.and precarious props 
that uphold her. This reflection has 


— 








made her a pattern of economy and ing 
dustry, She is,in many respects her 
oWn laundress, and, in all respects, her 
own seampstress. 

Sheewell knows the magic graces that 
flow from personal pyrity and habits of 
delicacys. Beauty is bestowed by some 
power beyond ourselves. It most com- 
monly-entailsion the possessor infinite 
depravity.and folly, and can never con- 
fer atyreal good. A temper, serene 
amidst the evils of life, and the fluctua- 
tions of others, forbearing and affection- 

‘ate to all; manners. soft, mild, full of 
dignity and personaldecorum, constitute 
the lasting power, the bewitching grace, 
the irgesistible charm—but if Iran on 
thus, I shall write a,volume instead of a 
letter ;.s0 Iwill stop here, and ask you, 
Madelina, in what respects this creature 
of my fancy resembles you. 

Are you studious ?——Do you spend a 
certain. portion of each day in. reading ? 
Were the reflections of any five minutes 
of your life suggested by any thing you 
met with in a.book? Are any of the 
terms or ideas which occur in yourcon- 
versation, derived .from this source ? 
Are your friends atid intimates distin- 
guished by their charitable, devout, 
thoughtful, and. home-loving habits ? 

» Are none of them vain, giddy, ridicu- 














Are you diligeB¥iinygc onomical ? Do 


a” Me 
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laudable frugality, requires you to do ? 

Is your temper benign and equable ? 
Do you never repine at the want of 
those advantages of. person and fortune, 
which others possess? Would not a 
splendid villa and. an equipage atone for 
many misfortunes of yourself and 
friends ? 

But let.me, above all, inquire wheth- 
er rational piety, its sanctions, duties, 
and consolations, are any thing to you 
but empty sounds? Have. the ideas of 
a future state, a pure and all-seeing eye, 
ever found a moment's place in your 
theughts? Are you accuainted with 
that principle, which enables us to love 
merit, though beautiful or rich, and to 
look down with pity on arrogance and 
pomp ? 

To some of these questions, candour 
may oblige you to answer, but not with- 
out reluctance ; and your heart, impa- 
tient of blame, may whisper—*‘‘ I have 
as much of these estimable qualities as 
most others. I can scarcely point out 








one of my acquaintance, who (no older 


than 1) has more simplicity, frugality, 


industry, charity, candour,. or. devotion. 
if lerr, my judgment, and not my incli- 
nation, is to blame. I ardently wish to 
attain all that is good, graceful, and love- 
ly in the female character. I am always 
striving to attain them, and the failure 
of my efforts humbles and distresses me. 

«* Above all. things, I want to be re- 
puted sensible and learned, but my poor 
head will not allow it. J cannot keep 
alive my curiosity for books. When I 
read, unless it be some fashionable play 
or novel, all is tedious, dark, and unin- 
telligible: but I did not choose my own 
understanding, and I cannot re-create 
myself; and, though nature will not 
second my wishes to reach the highest 





place, yet | am not the very lowest in| 
the scale. I know myself to possess | 
some sense, some generosity, a heart, 
that is both pure and warm, and princi-| 
ples that will never let me stoop to) 
meanness or falsehood ; and my great 
comfort is, that few better than me, 
many, very many, @ worse.” | 

Thy pleas, Madelina, are perfectly’ 
just. Inclination and zeal will go far 
to make us beiter, but they will not do 


7 





every thing; and whatever charm there 
may be in diffidence and disclaimings, it 
is absurd and pernicious to give up our 
dues. I rejoice in thy anxiety for .im- 
provement, and applaud thee for res- 
pecting thyself. In looking round, J, 
also, find very few that are thy superi- 
ors, but very many that are, in all esti- 
mable qualities, much below Mave tina. 
= 

A BLIND JOCKEY. 

I saw in a late paper an account of 
wonderful performances by a blind lady. 
Within ten miles of my residence, there 
lived many years a horse jockey, quite 
bereft of sight since his second year, 
when he had the small-pock. He knew 
the good properties or defects of a horse 
by feeling all over his frame, and gave a 
remarkable proof of acutenegs, in discov- 
ering a fine horse was blind of one eye, a 











‘failing never suspected by his purchaser. 
|The gentleman had bought the horse at 


Edinburgh, and on his way home put 
up at the inn kept by William M’Gil- 
vray’s father. He desired the sightless 
jockey to go out, and examine his recent 


| bargain, extolling the handsome figure, 


the mettic, and docility of the animal. 

’Gilvray. returned. inbalf -an -hour, 
saying ‘‘ the horse was all that could be 
wished if he could see with both eyes.” 
‘* How do you know he does not see 7” 
said the gentleman. ‘I have passed 
my hand over and over that side of his 


| head (said he,) and his eye-lids never 


flinch, but on the other side they close 
instantly.” The horse was found to be 
really blind of oae eye, and a blind man 
was the first to perceive the imperfec- 
tion. 
—_—_—s—Ss~Sss__ 
ALCIBIADES. 

Alcibiades, when a young man, had to 
struggle with a strong nervous terror on 
entering the assembly of the people. 
Socrates tried to encourage and animate 
him: ‘* You do not care much for that 
cobler ?”’ said he, naming him. — Alcibi- 
ades agreed.—* Or that public crier ?” 
resumed Socrates; ‘‘ or that tent ma- 
ker?’ The son of Clineas*assented.— 
«Andis not the whole Athenian people,” 


‘| said Socrates, made up of this sort of per- 


sons? tf you are indifferent about them 
singly, you may surely be indifferent 
about them ip the mass.” 



















| Wop: AREER aT P MEXIO:: 
Extrad® of a letter from a g : jo Me: 


ved at the great city of Mexico; distant 
from’ Vera Cruz, about ‘thre handred 
miles. The main road leading from on 

of these cities to. the other.is tbe best | 
~ ever.trayelied, although» the. cou 


~ through - which it passes is=the “ost tent aa 


mountaifous 1 evér beheld” “Mexico i is 

rro mounting, some of which 
are covered with snow.all..the. year ; 
they afford ‘a grand and splendid pros- 
pect fromthe ‘city, where gardens are 
covered with flowers and | 
Ble’ prodiictions at all seasons of the 
-year.. § have eaten ripe peaches in the 
morningat the foot of a mountain, and 

im the evening, after having passed the 
cuigieataateas orchardsiin bloom. 

‘This country produces all'the fruits o 










the West-lidiés, as well ‘as those of 
a; “the apple. comes to} 


North® . 
great pe a water-melom may 
be had every diy? in the-year ; potatoes, 


and in fact every thing that man can wish 


for, may be produced here,,though the| 


inhabitants live wretchedly, the city is 
filled with poor; you are attacked at 
every corner of the street by beggars— 
a large number of. whom are..able to 
work; but have been raiséd in indo- 
lence, and can do ne except ride or 
pack a mule, which i is their only mode 
of transportation. 


I have been informed that at the time |}. 
Cortez conquered the city, it contained} 


two hundred thousand inhabitants, and 
at the commencement of the revolution, 
one hundred and seventy, thousand; at 
this time the population ji is calculated-at 


» for soldiers, sailors, or citizens. 1 have 


frequently visited the old palace of| 
Mon 


mi and have been in the room 
id with gold to purchase a 
‘the Spaniards. 1 have like- 

large stone that Montezu- 

































‘Vegeta- 





stop immediately. 

























Jand anshipped. my shoulder ; and hang 








it is a splendid building—it is calculated 


| to. quarter: ‘twenty thousand. dragoons ; 
i the lower stories is all stables .and .gra- | 
| naries—the second, quarters for soldiers 


—the third, _ Officers. of “thé “ govern- 





TO ARREST HORSES IN, THE ACT OF RUN- 
NING, OFF. 
A Geen writer, saggests a simple 





method of stoppitig horses from funning 


away—the plan is, fo have blinds so at- 
tached to the head-stall of the. bridle, 
that. by drawing a check rein, fixed for 
that purpose, the blinds will immediately 
closeover the eyes, and by confounding 
the horse, compel him through fear, to 
Ifthe plan be found 
to answer, i, ought to be adopted, par- 
ticularly itethe case of all public stages. 
The line ffom the blind mightbe fasten- 
ed to the front of the stage, so that any 


passenger might pull it, incase of acci- 


ident to, or absence of the driver.». It is 
confidently affirmed that the most ungo- 


vernable horse or mule may be subdued 


and made quite tractable, by stopping 


his ears with wool or cotton so. as to 


| prevent his hearing. 





_A SAILOR’S DESCRIPTION OF HUNTING, 
Going to see my father the other day, 


be ax’d me to take a voyage a hunting 


with him. So when the swabber had 
rigged the. horses they brought me one 


to stow myself on board of—one that 


i they told me was in such right and tight 
one hundred and twenty thousand, two} : 


thirds*of which - are Indians, the most }a Faulkstone culter. 
ignorant, superstitious and indolent peo-}iclapt myself athwart ship and made as 
ple I have ever seen—they have been|imuch way as the best on.’em; and to 


priest. Fidden, until they are neither fit} 


trim, she would go as fast‘on any tack a 
So I got aloft, an 


the windward of a gravel pit we spied a 
| hare at anchor; so weighed and bore 
away, and just as I had overtaken her, my 
horse came plump’ashore upon a rock— 
the back-stay broke—she pitched me 
over the fore-casile, came keel upwards, 
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ie 











At this time | in-| 
Whabit'a’ part of the Vice Roy’s palace : 
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et 


eerie 
‘ima and “his® people worshipped—this me ifever I sail on land Privateering 
—Hetone is made to resemble | the sun,.and 
| jis about eight feet in diameter, of solid 
‘Hstone, on whichis carved the figare of 
ee hall the an imals inhabiting this coutitry— || 
soehit is now put in fropt of the Cathedral as, 
flan ancient ornament: 


«On Wl foe lons we arri-| 


pain. 

1 CROWING HENS, 
Itchas been remarked with a sort of 
superstitious wonder, that some heng 
have received from Hature the mascy, 
lipe talent of crowing ;-and, .in general, 

7 an anomaly is punished with death 

the farmhouse where -this preposter. 
ois uttering is heard. A French pro- 
verb says : 

‘** Poule qui chante, pretre qui danse, 

Femme qui parle Latin, 

_ N’arrivent jamais a belle fin. ¥ 

That is to say—** A crowing hen, « 
dancing priest, a woman who speaks 
Latin, never come to a good end.” This 
I fancy, like other’general rules, admit: 
of many exceptions.” 





PLEASURE. 


Pleasure is to women what the »<a is 
to the flower ; if moderately enjoyed, it 
beautifies, it refreshes, and it improves ; 
‘if immoderately,’it withers, etiolates and 
destroys. But the duties of domestic life. 
exercised as they must be in retirement, 
Ycalling forth all the sensibilities ofthe 
female, may be as necessary to the full 
development of her charms, as the shade 
and the shower are to the rose, confirm 
ing its beauty and increasing its fragrance. 





We find the subjoined passage in an 
article on Naval History, by the cele- 
brated Dr. Trotter, contaimed in the 
number of the London Montlfly Maga- 
zine for the last month.—. Nat Gaz. 

«It is remarkable, in the progress o! 
human opinions, that at tMe very mo 
ment that a British House of Commons 
was rewarding Dr. Smith with,5,000/. 
for the vapour of nitrous acid as a de- 












dividdal 


matter of Ls es itself! 
rity believ 
nineteent 


tower with such effrontery ?”’ 


étroyer of contagion, an American legis- 
latory Dr. Mitchell, ‘of New-York, was 


exhibiting to his fellow citizens, the in- 
‘Substance as~ being the very 
Will poste- 
Yat the beginning of the 
bint, quackery could 





God is on the side of virtue ; for who- 


ever dreads punishment, suffers it, and 


whoever — it. 
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ne THE LADI Es’ LITERARY CABINET) Spare the victims! Sovereigu Power! 
; _ : Walk in robes of mercy by. 
LINES TO ——— 7 On the wings of earnest prayer 


Composed by Adeline Grove, a coloured gi 


We publish the following lines more for curt- 
osity than otherwise, as they certainly contain 
jroofs of genias and warm, genuine feeling, al- 
though that genius has never been improved, or 
that feeling controled and directed by education. 
fhe author is one, who is so totally unlearned 
dg to be'wnable to'write down her own verses, 
which, it is said, she composes while engaged hs 
household duty, and of which, she has enoug 
to fill’ moderate sized volume. | bs 


‘Altho’ f-long have fov'd you well, } 
And never dared my fouduess tell, i 


Bh, cold to you as winter grow, 
And neyer more my friendship show. 


action I will prove 

ly proud heart bas scorn’d to love; 
Alas! my love for you, dear boy, 

Has hinder’d me from years of joy. 





Tieft a bome of constant bliss, 

To gaze on you, mid toil! in this; 
And, tho’ I'm far beneath your fame, 
My heart can feel as pure a flame. 


How could you trifle with a child, 

Who on your face with rapture smi!’d; 
Without the slightest thoughtof wrong, 
And gaz*d on you witb love too strong. 


Pre thought you more than earthly gold, 
And more than nature to behold ; 

I've thought your form and face divine, 
While gazing on those lips of thine. . 


But I can gaze on you no more, 

» With real joy as ence before ; 
But still, dear youth, this love of mine 
For you thro’ life must dimly sbine. 


Aitho’ I'm young, ia blooming years, 
My life V'll spend for you in tears; 
And when at last { siukin death, 

Pil pray for you with fading breath. 





* 
From Poulson’s Amer. Daily Advertizer. 


, TO ——, OF NEW-YORK. 
. Kindred !ewith you, wrapt in fears, 
Stricken by affliction’s rod, | 
Be it ours to mingle tears— 


~@ We bave heard the voice of God! 


In your street, the sigh of anguish 
Steals upon the shudd’ring ear, 

On your couch age those that Igngaish, 
Destined to anotfe sphere. 


Fathers hasten tosthe tomb; , 
Lo, in dust the matron lies,— 
Blighted is the maiden’s bloom, 
Where the stern Death-angel flies ; 
“Mute, the cheerful note of gladness, 
Mirth forsakes her favourite spot,— 
Hark, the midnight sob of sadness, 
Mothers weep—the babe is not! 


Now in Meath’s appalling hour, 


When the enteral igh, 


Shall for these our incense rise, — 
Wafted to yon altar, there 
Smile upon the sacrifice ! 


AONIDES. 
re 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITRRARY CABINET. 


AN. ADDRESS, 
Presented to the Managers of the Park Theatre. 


[We copy the following Address which was 
written by a lady of Philadelphia, and present- 
ed to the managers of our new Theatre for the 
prize medal. This Address was published b 
us in a volume entitled, “The Rejected Ad- 
dresses,” which contained all that were present- 
ed to the manages. } 


Where is the light that shed its boly beam, 
And fir'd the bard by Avon’s silver stream? 





When Nature threw ber mantle o’er her child, 
And woke his infant voice to wood-notes wild; 


| Bath’d in her lucent wave his ardent soul, 


Aud bade his hearen-ward eye in frenzy roll; 
That falcon eye which look'd creation through, 
From earth to beav’n in quick conception flew, 


eee 





Left all the feebler pinions far behind, 

And read at one wide glance the expanded mind, 

Knew every spring and passion of the heart: 

Aad rivall‘ Greece in all her pride of art. 

| Where is that daring, strong, gigantic age, 

| The glorious morning of the Euglish Stage; 

| When genius took a bold, a lofty flight 

And burst aj} dazzling from her gothic nighi. 

O' where are now these souts which seem'd on 
fire, 

And burniag with a poet’s wild desire ; 

Who saw and keenly lov'd the grand and fair, 

And bodied forth their forms of viewless air. 








flame, 

| That shine refulvent on the roll of fame; 

| Those passion-specking sounds that fire and thrill 

' And bind as with a magic cbain the will, 

| Those streams of native eloquence that fiow 

Like torrents rushing to the vales below, 

Pouring their white floods down the mountain’s 
height, 

And sparkling in the blaze of solar light. 

Ia genius dead? Shall fancy wake no more? 

Are all the triumphs of our drama o'er? 

Is there no infant Shakspeare, who would spring 

And soar with upward breast and daring wing ; 

Who gnaws with restless tooth his galling chain, 

And toils for freedom—toils and strives in vain, 

Who looks on glory with unleering eyes, 

Who would be great, but cannot, dare not rise. 

Awake! yesons of poesy, awake! 

And with determin’d grasp your fetters break ; 

Against the painted swarms of fashion dare, 

And from their locks ber perfum’d garland tear ; 

Indignant sweep her cobweb strains away 

And hush the love-sick warblers of the day ; 

Dare with a frown to front this downward age, 

And drive melodious weakuess from the stage ; 

And once more seating Nature on her throne, 








There bid her reiga forever and alone ; 


* * 





'O! where are now those thoughts and words of 











And from her fuil exbaustiess fountain roll, 


|| The words that kindle and exalt the soul. 


Where thron’d on Alps eternal winter reigns, 

And freedom wanders thro’ her rude demains, 

A race of demigodsshe loves to breed, @& 

Aud with the bitter bread of hunger feed; 

Till hardy as the rocks that round them rise, 

And stainless as their own nnclouded skies, 

Her strong inerved sons by want and labour 
nurst, , 

Like giants from those hard bound mountains 
burst ; 

Fierce as the tiger when he stands at bay, 

And wild as gaunt wolves rushing on their prey; 

Cruel as hyeuas when they rend the grave, 

And on the red field tear the slaughter’d brave, 

Thus in their new-wak'd might they rush amaiy 

And crush the puny dgiveilers of the plain; 

Then sheathing in a myrtle wreath their swords, 

Walk with the port and majesty of lords. 

So wake! ye true and native sous of song, 

Pour all your unbought wealth of seul along, 

And every energy to nature give, ( 

Then once more Hamlet, Richard, Lear shall live. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ADDRESS TO JULIA. 


Mock me no more with love's beguiling dreams, 
A dream I find illusory as sweet, 

One smile of friendship, nay, of cold esteem, 

Is dearer far than passion’s blind deceit. 


I've heard goa oft eternal truth declare, 


Your heart was only mine, I once believ'd, 
Ab! shall I say that all your vows were air ; 
And must Isay my bopes were all deceiv'd. 


Vow then no longer that our souls are twia’d, 
Or that our joys are felt with mutual zeal, 
Julia, "tis pity,—pity makes you kind, 

You know love, and you would seem to feel, 


But shall I still go revel in those arms, 
On bliss in which affection takes no part, 
No! farewell—you give me but your charms, 
While I bad fondly tho’t yougave your heart. 


From the London Lilerary Gaseite.™ 
LOVERS, WHEN! 
When should lovers breathe their vows? 
When should ladies hear them ? 
When the dew ison the boughs, 
When none else is near them : 
When the moon shines cold and pale, 
When tbe birds are sleeping, 
When no voice is on the gale, 
When the rose is weeping ; 
When the stars are bright on high, 
Like hope in young Love’s dreaming ; 
And glancing round the light clouds fly, 
Lixe tears to shade their beaming. 
The fairest smiles are those that live 








On the brow by star-light wreathing},,°. . 
And their lips the richest incense give. : 
When the sighs are at midnight breathing. 
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SS ithe ‘ine sit i: 
ow net is removed, for the present, to NO. CONF 
y ton-strect, Brooklyn, at the office of the Long: 
} fsland-Star AN letters, communications, &c. 
Hrolating to this establishment, are td be directed 
~* fas see | tothe: New- York Post Office. : 


|| Mere. Villainy: ur Relating Ofice, Né 20 
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_ [they entered popseee ea 





Where crowded haunts a desert had hec ico, 
. . = apa! portico, over the door steps. 
ity Siren es ns eft open for the admission of 
Save that sad sound, the silent ana stened. Last Wednesday 
Here had the throng of busy | we were compelled, by accents to visit the 


. Of }, lawye 
ae from t 
a great taverns, whenee the odestint 


| office, and on entering, found two cases of job &. 
orpamental, type scattered on the floor, a truuk 
| broke open, and several articles of clothing, to- | 











oviananai tdi used ¢ asd. of ; gether with a a faney box, containing some pieces’ 
But noise, and oaths, catrdaliite ne webs. | of ancient coin, were missing. Almost every, 
It was not like the Sabbath—for no bell person we saw walking in this part of the city, 





both male and female, bad the appearance of vas| 
| grants, prowling about the streets and aeadivg | 
| notices of removals in that part of the city, 


Did with its solemn echoes call to prayer. 
jat tho’t I then ? that tc craw! off ‘twere well, 
'E should catch the yellow fever there. 














ing.—We expect daily to 
second battle between| 
men. A letter from the} 
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en a Oranges, Lemons, Eeans and Pp 







came from the East Indies; the Elder- -tree frog 
Persia; the Tulip from Capadocia; the Dap. 


| William-Street was: d afew days, or nights 
ie «by one or » Itis supposed | ' 


oe 





eas, 


or are we less indebted (o other and dig. 
countries for our finest flowers; 


Jessamine 













on; the Carnation and Pink from Italy ; 
Ranunculus, from the Alps; the damask and 
musk Roses, from Artois; Gilly flower, Carug. 
tiens, Provence rose, &c. from France. 

(Potatoes were first brought to England from, 
it by Hawkins, in 1563, and introduced into 
land by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1586._ 


5 from Italy; the Tube Rese from Java and 














MARRIED, “|. 
On Saturday last, Mr. Louis Benoit Ape Misg 
Menick Larose, both of this city, 
On Wednesday last, at the seat of Jon’ 
rence, Esq. Hur! Gate, L. L. Mr. Allan M Suifia 
th Miss” Eliza Lawrenee, daughter of Richard 
P. Lawrence. 3 
————————————————EE 


DIED, 


On Saturday last, after a lingering illness, 
Mrs. Deborah Bernaird. 

On Sunday, Mr. John Dover, aged 80, of yel- 
low fever. 
’ On Monday Mr. David Chase, in the 20th year 
of his age. 





ey had started for North 
) the dispute. It is said they 


















Ta eae 


What! close the seene.so far from shore, 
Aud ne'er be seen or heard of more ? 


‘te 


(Communicated) 









































Sanie day, Mies Lucy Norton, in the 24th yey 
ame. 

e day, Charles Cave, aged 12 years. 

ign Tuesday, Widow Hannah Moore, in the 

baa year of her age—Madame Duperre Cresty, 

formerly of Paris. 

On Wednesday, Elizabeth, consort of Mr. John 
Sutter. 

On Thursday, of an apopleetic fit, Mr. Robert 
Riaseell, aged 68. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Emily A. Morse, consort 
of Mr. E. Morse, aged 26. 

At Kip’s Bay, of a lingering illness, Mr. Cor- 
nelius Kip, in the 43d year of his age. 

On Sunday afternoon, Dr. P. Lee, a native of 
Erzland, and a respectable physician of this 
city. aged 63. 

At Saugatuck, Conn. of yellow fever Miss Le- 
cenda Wood, late of Broadway , in this city. . 
wapnah, on the 22d ult. Mr. D.¥ 

i York. 
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Ob re hr ae farious breast CARLY AGRICULTURE. 
Can never ‘me to my Fest! GARDENING was introduced into England | 
Ab' I had wish’d the hamble lot from the Netherlands, from whence a great va-| 
To live in some sequester’d spot, jTiety of vegetables were imported till the year 
Where, studious of divine repose, ‘|| 1509. The pale gooseberry, with sallads, gar- 
Life's weary journey I might close. ~ * } den. roots, cabbages, "&c. were brought from 
“aT And does stern Fate that lot deny ? * Flanders, and hops from Artois, (France,) in 
oe. 7 Well! let no tear disgrace thine eye! } 1520. Thelatter, however, was known as ear- 
Per. sim ‘The power that rules this raging sea i} !y as 1428, as the parliament in that year, peti- 
bal ee os Master offuturity; °° | tioned against it as a wicked weed ;—it was first 
i” Ene ‘Bes sh nb ery we } | used in malt. liquors, in England, in 1525. Pip- 
Fe 2 0 as soft— agrave | pine were brought to England by Leonard Mas- 
ae gn which w roses glow, cal in 1525. Currants and Corinthian grapes, 
* gtoupes of violets blow! | re first planted in England, in 1555. The! 
ye Then let no tear disgrace thine cye; |} mask cose and several sorts of plums were | ¥ 

from. Italy, by lord Cromwell: To these 
















Let tempests waves run high 

re ns os “4 | subjoin the following list of fruita, veg 
: | &c. with the countries whence they origig 
‘Rye and wheat from Tartary and Siheria| 
they are yet indigenous. Barley oaalt 
oats unknown, but certainly not indigenous, be- 


from Ethiopia. Buckwheat, Asia, Cresses, Crete; 
Caalifiower, Cyprus: Asparagus, Asia; Annise 




















cause we are obliged to cultivate them. Rice! 


and Parsley, Egypt; Garlick, the East: Shal.- | 


on the dnd jist. Me. Benj. 

Mass. aged 24 years. 

q y theaccidental dis- 

fu@pursuitef game. in 
‘ ne inan- in a smal} 

He has left a wife and 

eplore his untimely 


4 . ‘Jeremiah Stoothof. 
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